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BANDELLO AND THE BROKEN HEART 

The latest word in regard to the source of 
The Broken Heart is, I believe, from Mr. S. P. 
Sherman (Pub. Mod. Lang. Assn., June, 1909), 
who advances the theory that instead of adapt- 
ing some Italian tale, as Ellis suggests, Ford 
based his play on the story of Sidney and Lady 
Penelope Eich (Stella), using a Spartan set- 
ting to disguise an English love affair. In choos- 
ing this setting, Ford, according to Mr. Sher- 
man, was following in the footsteps of Sidney 
himself, who in Arcadia had familiarized the 
public with the same imaginary Sparta as a 
background for the same type of incidents as 
Ford's. Mr. Sherman makes out a strong case 
even if it is impossible to reduce the matter to 
a certainty; but probably he goes too far in dis- 
regarding the Italian flavor which others detect 
in the play. The Astrophel-Stella story would 
account only for the forced marriage of Penthea 
in The Broken Heart, and room would still be 
left for a decided Italian influence on the other 
important complications of the play. There 
seems no reason, in fact, why Ford, with the 
story of Astrophel and Stella in mind, wishing 
to set forth the danger of interference in mat- 
ters of the heart, may not have drawn his treat- 
ment from Italian romance, to which the theme 
is; at least appropriate. At any rate, Bandello, 
one of whose novels furnished Ford, possibly 
directly, with the device of the chair that im- 
prisons Rhodes, has a second novel, the story 
of Livio and Camilla (I, 33), which may well 
have furnished suggestions for The Broken 
Heart to a dramatist who adapts with so free 
a hand as Ford. This novel is translated into 
French by Belleforest in his Histoires Tragiqws 
(No. 22), and into English, through Belle- 
forest, by Fenton in his Tragicall Discourses 
(Discourse II). 

The portion of Bandello's story that is of 
interest for The Broken Heart runs as follows. 
Livio and Camilla having become desperately 
enamored of each other, Livio seeks the con- 
sent of the girl's father to their marriage. The 
old man readily agrees to a betrothal, but adds 
the condition that his son Claudio, who is then 



at Borne, shall on his return sanction the 
match. The lovers regard the matter as set- 
tled, and, while the brother's coming is long 
delayed, their love, unrestrained, grows apace. 
But Claudio, on his return, objects to the match 
without reason, and persuades the father to 
withdraw his consent. The remainder of the 
story bears no relation to Ford's play except 
that the brother's opposition results in a tra- 
gedy involving his death and that of the two 
lovers. For Livio and Camilla, who hold the 
pledge that has passed between them as bind- 
ing as marriage, taking matters into their own 
hands, enter into a secret contract, as a result 
of which Livio dies of excessive joy and Ca- 
milla, overcome with grief, expires by his 
corpse. Claudio, in fierce anger against Ca- 
milla's maid for her part in the intrigue, kills 
her with his sword, and is put to death for his 
crime. 

In The Broken Heart, the theme of a broth- 
er's interference in the love affairs of his sister 
appears in two forms. Penthea is by her father 
Thrasus contracted to Orgilus. In consequence, 
Orgilus tells his father (I, 1), 

A freedom of converse, an interchange 
Of holy and chaste love, so fixed our souls 
In a firm growth of union, that no time 
Can eat into the pledge. 

But on the death of Thrasus, Penthea's brother 
Ithocles, nursing an old enmity, disregards the 
contract, and forces his sister into a hateful 
marriage with Bassanes. Penthea, however, 
considers herself the wife of Orgilus, upbraids 
her brother as the cause of her wretchedness, 
and broods over what she terms her adulterous 
marriage to Bassanes, till death rids her of the 
bond. But the interference of Ithocles leads to 
a tragedy involving his death and that of his 
own betrothed, Calantha, who dies of a broken 
heart upon her lover's corpse, after the manner 
of Camilla. Orgilus, like Claudio, is con- 
demned to death for his part in the tragedy of 
these last two lovers. The death of Calantha 
in Ford's play is sufficiently striking as a catas- 
trophe to make the coincidence of Camilla's 
similar end at least interesting. 

In the love of Prophilus and Euphranea, 
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Ford's second variation on the subject of a 
brother's authority over a sister in the matter 
of marriage, the other side of the picture is 
presented. Orgilus, ostensibly leaving for 
Athens, — compare Claudio's sojourn at Home, — 
exacts from his father and from his sister 
Euphranea an oath that the girl shall not marry 
without his consent. Immediately after his 
departure, Euphranea falls in love with Pro- 
philus. The father sanctions the match for his 
own parti D1 rfc stipulates that the marriage must 
depend upon his son's consent. When Orgilus 
returns home, he finds, however, that his con- 
sent has been taken for granted by the lovers 
and by the court in general. Though he is 
strongly tempted to interfere, — for the mar- 
riage is distasteful to him because Prophilus 
is the bosom friend of Ithocles, who, exercis- 
ing a brother's authority, has robbed Orgilus of 
his own mate Penthea, — in the end he refrains 
from doing violence to his sister's heart, and 
the revels in honor of Euphranea's happy mar- 
riage to Prophilus furnish the background of 
gayety which deepens the gloom of the trage- 
dies growing out of the tyranny of Ithocles 
toward his sister. 

If Ford borrowed the device of the chair 
directly from Bandello or Belleforest instead 
of through an adaptation such as Barnes's 
Devil's Charter, there is no reason why he 
should not have known, also, the story of Livio 
and Camilla either in the original or in the 
French version. This particular story he might 
easily have known through Fenton, but Fenton 
does not translate the novel in which the fatal 
chair appears. As between the Italian and the 
French or English versions, assuming that Ford 
used this tale at all for The Broken Heart, I 
should say that the French or English was the 
more likely source; for Belleforest, followed 
closely by Fenton, greatly enlarges Bandello's 
terse narrative, naturally not so much by fill- 
ing in details in regard to events as by en- 
hancing the subjective interest, so that his ver- 
sion seems nearer to the spirit of Ford's play. 
Thus, in both translations, when the lovers find 
the marriage to which they have so confidently 
looked forward balked by Claudio's unreason- 
able opposition, Camilla bursts forth into a 



monologue of great length, inveighing against 
the tyranny of her brother and the iniquity of 
thwarting inclination in marriage. " How can 
I refuce that wherof is passed alredye a con- 
firmation," — I quote Fenton, — " or admit other 
husband then hee to whom I ham bounde by 
vowe of consente ? " Her father, she protests, 
has already " paste th'accorde " between herself 
and Livio, and her brother has no privilege to 
give laws to her fancy. She vows never to be 
"bestowed in an other place by his appoint- 
ment," but to yield herself to him only to whom 
she has pawned her faith. Again, in the en- 
larged form of the tale, great stress is laid 
on the power of excessive emotion over life, 
whether of joy or of grief. It is said in the 
argument : " And like as a vehement and in- 
warde greffe of the mynd . . . is of such 
force to close the poares and conduictes of the 
vitall partes of man, that, caneellinge the com- 
mission of lyfe, the soule departes leavinge the 
body without sence; like power, I saye, hath 
the vehemencie of semblable gladnes," etc. A 
number of ancient examples of death from joy 
or sorrow are then cited, among them that of 
the daughter-in-law of the High Priest Eli, 
who is said to have died of grief at the news 
of her husband's sudden end. It seems at least 
possible that the emphasis on this manner of 
death attracted Ford's attention to the theme. 
The events of Bandello's story are said to 
have taken place during the papacy of Alexan- 
der VI (1492-1503), and there is a circum- 
stantial account of how Claudio was put to death 
by order of Catalano, governor of Cesena under 
Caesar Borgia. Fenton, whose translation ap- 
peared in 1567, is apparently responsible for 
the express statements that the story is of un- 
doubted truth and that the affair "doth not 
exced the remembrance of our time." Though 
I know of no corroborative evidence, the tale 
of these two lovers may have been well known, 
and may have had some foundation in fact. If 
so, it is just possible that we have here the basis 
of Ford's claim in the prologue, 
What may be here thought Fiction, when time's youth 
Wanted some riper years, was known a Truth. 



C. R. Baskeevill. 
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